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Judge, as befitted a man of his wisdom, refused. He insisted that the 
nomination be given to Fiorello La Guardia, a man with a gift for 
carrying a message to the voters. If the new federalism is to receive 
popular support, it must find a La Guardia. 
Roy F. NIcHOLs 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Presidential Agency, OWMR: The Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. By HERMAN Mites Somers. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1950.—xiii, 238 pp. $4.50. 


This timely little book will be of interest to a number of different 
readers. No doubt some will consult it for a guide to action in the 
present period of “hot peace”, a period of national security mobili- 
zation which falls short of “total war” but requires governmental 
allocation of economic and manpower resources. The Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion as it functioned from 1943 to 1946 
was in many ways a predecessor agency to the present National Se- 
curity Resources Board. A forecast of the problems of the latter is to 
be found in this account of the former. | 

Secondly, this book must be of important concern to all who are in- 
terested in our governmental experiences of World War II. Mr. 
Somers, now a professor of political science at Haverford, worked in- 
side OWMR. He has contributed an essential volume to the many 
studies which have been made of governmental administration during 
the war. Probably no period in our national history has been more 
carefully or fully recorded for future review. And no examination 
of that experience can be complete which omits attention to this small 
and vital agency. 

Moreover, Mr. Somers redresses certain imbalances which have been 
created by the “ red-hot ” recollections of the top wartime adminis- 
trators. He makes it very clear, for example, in retelling succinctly 
the story of Donald Nelson’s reconversion planning that Mr. Nelson’s 
ascription of the controversy to army “ desire to control the economy ” 
was the fiction of an angry apologist. 

Finally, Mr. Somers raises a perplexing and continually troublesome 
issue in our governmental machinery. We have for some time been 
aware that the American presidency is a unique political position. 
Over the years it has emerged as the most important branch in that 
classical threefold division of governing power envisaged by the 
Founding Fathers. More than this, and without ever “ planning ” it 
so, we aS a nation are in the position today where our individual wel- 
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fare and social welfare depend in very large measure upon how the 
presidency serves us. In such a situation the presidency is more than a 
single person, even though the personality of the president may be 
crucial. The presidency is now a conglomeration of persons and of- 
fices, of pressures and influences. No single person, however much a 
paragon, can carry the political and administrative responsibilities now 
vested in the position. 

The vital issue is how much of this awe-inspiring task of the presi- 
dency can be institutionalized? To what extent and how successfully 
can some of the burdens of the presidency be vested in administrative 
machinery with some continuity of personnel and procedure? The 
only long experience in answer to this question is that of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and no one has yet analyzed the meaning of that ex- 
perience with real insight and understanding. 

Mr. Somers provides us with an excellent account of nearly four 
years’ experience in a total war and immediate post-war period with an 
institutional device to assist the presidency. He tells us briefly how 
it worked and illustrates this with accounts of its action in three vital 
fields of governmental policy: the allocation of resources, the control 
of manpower, and the preparations for post-war economic reconver- 
sion. 

He then offers a prescription for future guidance. In general, his 
suggestions about how such a “ top-level” agency must operate seem 
to make good sense. But he falls into a contradiction which poses the 
real dilemma. He feels that a top codrdinating agency on govern- 
mental programs must have “institutional status in the President’s 
Office”? (p. 224). But then he acknowledges also that much must 
depend upon the personality of the program codrdinator (p. 229). 
He admits that Justice Byrnes and Judge Vinson as heads of OWMR 
were successful in large measure because of their “great public 
stature”. In 1937 the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management sought presidential aides with a ‘passion for anonymity ”. 

Can any president afford to bring into the presidency a potential 
rival? Would not the results be disastrous in divided counsel, in com- 
petition for power? And yet how is the presidency to be institu- 
tionalized save in terms of prestige and influence, with its constant 
temptation to seek public recognition, with its constant flattery from 
special groups, with its constant criticism from outraged citizens who 
will find satisfaction in the scalp of a scapegoat when they cannot 
bring down the chief executive himself? 

Mr. Robert Sherwood has reported his conclusion that Harry 
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Hopkins became truly effective as a Roosevelt confidant when he 
finally set aside the still small voice of presidential ambition. Must our 
presidential aides be in the advanced stage of a mortal illness before a 
president can rely upon them? 

Mr. Somers has not answered the basic question. No one else has 
either. 

JOHN D. MILLETT 
CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Social Thought in America: The Revolt Against Formalism. By 
Morton G. Wuitre. New York, The Viking Press, 1949.—viii, 
260 pp. $3.50. 


Modern standards in the social sciences seem to require of students a 
modicum of eclecticism, if they are to deal adequately with their 
specialties. Dr. White’s book treats of thought, but he has found it 
impossible to consider the problems it has posed without reference to 
the affairs of the time involved. Similarly, those who are concerned 
with the times “as such” will profit from a consideration of the 
problems he has investigated. 

Here is described “the development of a group of ideas which 
dominated American social thought for fifty years or more and which 
continues to exert an appreciable though diminishing influence on our 
own thinking.” The major architects were Beard, Dewey, Justice 
Holmes, James Harvey Robinson, Veblen. The author finds a re- 
markable similarity in their ‘“‘ revolt against formalism ”, with its bland 
conviction of righteousness in logic, law, economics and _ history. 
Social Thought in America does not drive its thesis hard, and Dr. 
White is aware of traits and predilections which distinguish his protag- 
onists. Yet he finds in them all a pragmatism which attempted to 
see the truth as it was, and to provide a living discipline—living, one 
ventures to interpret, in the sense of better representing the varied 
interests of our civilization. 

All Americans have not had the reasoning capacity and cultural 
resources of the five intellectual leaders mentioned above, and their 
works have influenced an élite rather than a mass of followers, at 
least directly. But it is hardly questionable that their fame derived 
from their voicing the liberal tenets of their age. The major question 
which others besides philosophers must face involves the adequacy of 
their work for their own time, as well as that which has come after. 

Certainly, their work once provided the highest stimulation. Beard, 
in his Contemporary American History (1914), which Dr. White 
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